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EDITORIALS 


TOMATO —There has been much just complaint 
PEELING from tomato canners about the $1.00 

minimum rate they are required to pay 
RATES 


tomato peelers. Most of this work is 
done on a piece work basis and an experienced tomato 
peeler can earn well in excess of the $1.00 minimum 
rate. There are, however, many older and handicapped 
women that look forward to the tomato season to earn 
that bit of extra cash or pin money and count upon it 
year in and year out. Such peelers, however, in most 
instances, are unable to come up to the minimum rate 
on a piece work basis. In that connection the following 
letter was received from one of our Florida tomato can- 
ners under date of June 12. 


“Editor “THE CANNING TRADE”: 


The House Labor Subcommittee is holding meetings or 
hearings to amend and to establish a broader exemption 
for those engaged in handling, processing and preparing 
farm products for market. 

My humble opinion is that if you will secure some infor- 
mation from this committee it will greatly help 80 percent 
of the small canners, especially in the Tri-State area. 

The peelers of tomatoes who are migratory workers in a 
large majority, travel from state to state during canning 
season. Some are experienced peelers and again some are 
inexperienced, known as beginners or learners, or handi- 
capped workers. 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act the canner is obliged 
to pay $1.00 per hour for this labor, if the peeler peels 6 or 
7 buckets per hour, or if she peels one bucket per hour. 
Practically all of the tomato canning plants operate on a 
piece work basis. paying 25c per bucket for peeling. There 
are many peelers that can do 6 to 7 16 quart buckets per 
hour, and naturally they earn $1.50 to $1.75 per hour. Then 
comes the peeler that will remain around the table hour 
after hour and completes only one bucket per hour, yet the 
canner is required by the Act to pay her the minimum wage 
of $1.00 per hour for peeling one bucket of tomatoes. 


The results of the canner are outlined in the following 
cost sheet which I know is universal in all sections of the 
United States: 


Cost to Produce a Case of 24/303 Cans of Tomatoes 


Discount and Swell .03 
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The market at present at the top for the entire season, is 
$2.50 per case, and has been down as low as $2.30 per case. 


Now comes along the peeler that will remain around the 
peeling table, and she must be paid $1.00 per hour for her 
labor, and she only produces one bucket of tomatoes. If this 
cost is added into the cost above shown, the small canner 
has no alternative than to offer his equipment for sale in 
your advertising columns, and close shop. The larger can- 
ners will survive. 


There is no question that the peeler that does 6 to 7 
buckets per hour and earns $1.50 to $1.75 is paid that 
amount, but new learners are needed and some adjustment 
should be made for these learners or beginners.” 

Signed: J. J. Lansburgh 


WAGE-HOUR —tThere are to be special Wage- 

Hour Meetings held by the various 
MEETINGS divisions in the different tomato 
canning areas for the benefit of tomato canners who 
employ piece work peelers, and who use any or all of 
the exemptions to which they are entitled, including 
“Area of Production”. Wage-Hour officials will be in 
attendance to discuss with the canners the various 
requirements to be met, especially in the matter of 
record keeping under the existing regulations. 


The first such meeting will be held in the Tri-State 
area on Tuesday afternoon, July 2, in the Garden: Room 
of the Tidewater Inn, Easton, Maryland, beginning at 
1:30 p.m. E.S.T. The Regional Director of the Federal 
Wage and Hour office in Philadelphia, together with 
others from the office, will attend this meeting. 


Every tomato canner in the area should be in attend- 
ance in company with his accountant so that a full 
understanding can be had of the necessary record- 
keeping requirements for piece-rate workers in order 
to allow them to come under certain exemptions. 


TOMATO .—Immediately following the Wage- 

Hour Meeting at Easton, the Eastern 
INSTITUTE Division of the National Tomato In- 
stitute will meet at the same location to discuss plans 
for promotion and to answer any que.tions concerning 
the activities of the Institute. 


It is the opportunity for tomato canners to better 
understand the work of the Institute in helping to sell 
tomatoes and products more profitably. 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


Quality Control in the Processing 
of Foods 


Outline of the basic principles of quality control in the food processing 
plant. Methods used in the canning of peaches and in the pickling and 
canning of ripe olives. Some control measures taken in the production of 


preserve and jellies. 


By Dr. W. V. Crucss 

Food Technology Department, 
University of California 
Berkeley 


(Special to THE CANNING TRADE) 

With the return of normal competitive 
conditions, consistently high quality is a 
“must” for the food packer who wishes 
to hold his own or to expand his market. 
This fact is realized and heeded by most 
present day processors and _ packers. 
While the laboratory or other tests that 
are made to implement quality control 
vary with the kind of food product and 
other conditions, there are several more 
or less basic principles or factors common 
to all. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


For example, both the raw materials 
and the finished product must be con- 
sidered; secondly in most cases inspec- 
tion and testing are essential out on the 
line in the plant during preparation and 
processing; third, at least some of the 
tests that are used should, insofar as 
practicable be quantitative and objective 
(that is not influenced by personal opin- 
ion but measurable in the laboratory) ; 
fourth, the observations should be made 
by personnel trained for the job and who 
work at it “day in and day out”; fifth, 
tests and inspections on the line should 
be frequent so that if something goes 
wrong, a large quantity of defective or 
low quality merchandise is not packed 
before the quality control department 
discovers it; thus, sampling at definite 
intervals, such as every half day in an 
olive cannery or every ten minutes on a 
preserve line, is desirable. Inspection 
should, include sampling and careful 
examination of containers such as glass 
jars, caps, cans, cartons, and others and 
raw materials other than the fruit or 
vegetable such as sugar, salt, pectin, acid, 
corn syrup and othér supplies. 

There should be a room set aside: and 
equipped adequately for laboratory exam- 
ination; particularly of the finished prod- 
uct and of that in process. This is often 
the same room that is used for daily cut- 
tings and judging of the previous day’s 
pack by all key personnel. However, line 
samples are often examined at a desk or 
table adjacent to the production line, this 
being in addition to any analyses or data 


taken in the laboratory. Data sheets or 
forms for recording data are essential. 


In addition to taking samples frequent- 
ly during operations to guide the kettle 
men or others on the production line, it 
is usually good policy, according to one 
of our friends in the canning business, to 
let others in the production department 
know occasionally “how quality is going” 
and of any difficulties or unusual condi- 
tions that may have arisen; in other 
words to enlist the interest and coopera- 
tion of the rank and file, as well as of 
those in key positions on the line. 


REPORTS AND DATA SHEETS: This same 
friend states, what should be obvious, 
also, and that is someone in management 
should read the data and reports of the 
quality control personnel and thus keep 
in touch with what is occurring in respect 
to quality. In small plants this may be 
the superintendent or the cook room 
foreman and in a large plant may be the 
chief of the laboratory or some member 
of the production staff. In any event it 
should be some one with authority to take 
action out in the plant to correct any 
sudden or unforeseen change in product 
or operations that is adversely affecting 
quality. 


SANITATION: Several of those in can- 
neries and preserving plants with whom 
I have spoken stressed the great value 
of strict attention to sanitation in pro- 
moting and maintaining high quality in 
the finished product. A clean plant, clean 
floors, clean equipment, clean raw ma- 
terial, clean rest rooms and so on with 
certain personnel responsible for their 
maintenance are great builders of morale 
and pride in plant and product. A slop- 
py, sour smelling and generally unattrac- 
tive plant will have the opposite effect. 
In a paper read before the olive technical 
conference in 1948 a quality control man 
states that some of the things to “look 
out for” in a cannery are “foreign ma- 
terials in empty cans or jars; hair from 
sorting belt employees, oils and greases 
from machinery, hypochlorite and other 
cleaning compounds, flakes of paint, in- 


secticide residues, off color from metal 
contamination, insects and insect frag- 
ments, mold and mold fragments, nails, 
splinters and other foreign material. 


CONTAINERS AND LABELS: Most plants 
find that systematic inspection of the con- 
tainers (jars or cans) is of extreme im- 
portance. Dust, lint, rodent hairs or 
rodent “calling cards,” defective lids, de- 
fective jars, etc. can give the consumer 
an unfavorable impression of the prod- 
uct. Many plants examine in the labora- 
tory samples of each delivery of glass 
containers or cans. 

While it is not eaten, the label on a 
high quality product must not be awry or 
torn, or otherwise marred, consequently 
labels on the cased goods should be in- 
spected frequently and regularly; or at 
least so says one of my canner friends. 
Quality foods need quality containers and 
labels. 


CLEAN UP: Most canneries now use 
chlorinated water in the clean up opera- 
tions.* The free chlorine destroys and 
prevents sour and other off odors and 
enormously reduces the bacterial, yeast 
and mold populations that might con- 
taminate the product and by incipient 
spoilage of the raw material cause loss 
in quality. This is another aspect of 
sanitation. Some of the new detergents, 
plus an alkali such as “T. S. P.”’, plus 
high pressure water sprays greatly facili- 
tate clean up operations. 

RECOGNITION: A canner friend in qual- 
ity control stated among other things 
that an occasional compliment to work- 
ers on the line for work well done pro- 
duced remarkable results in his plant. 
Of course, this can be overdone and give 
the workman the idea that the quality 
control man or foreman or superinten- 
dent, as the case may be, is “dishing out 
the blarney.” But most of us appreciate 
and respond to sincere words of approval 
of work well done. 


ROVING INSPECTION: While systematic 
sampling and testing at frequent, regu- 
lar intervals is the backbone of quality 
control during actual production, sev- 
eral quality control men in different 
plants indicated the great value of hav- 
ing the quality control man with the nec- 
essary “know how” of production opera- 
tions rove about the plant several time: 
a day and closely observe “how thing: 
are going.” Often the superintendent in 
a large plant is so busy or is called awa) 
to get a brokendown machine operatin: 
properly or to take care of other emer 
gencies, and thus may not notice an 
occurrence such as someone taking 
short cut that adversely affects qualit) 
or a sorting crew that has “let down” o1 
its sorting, or other operations that ar 
not being done properly. The roving qua’ 
ity control man must of course, act i 
complete harmony with the superinter 
dent and other key production personne 


CUT SAMPLES: All plants have “cuttin 
bees,” that is cutting of the previou 
day’s samples from the line or from th 
warehouse, at which samplings manage 
ment and the sales department as wel 
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as production are fully represented. Also 
the field department of larger plants is 
usually represented. I have sat in on 
such samplings, one of the most interest- 
ing being last summer in one of the large 
pea canneries of Eastern Washington. 
Several men from the field department 
were on hand to taste and in other man- 
ner judge the quality of at least 50 sam- 
ples of canned peas from the previous 
day’s pack. Present of course were the 
chief quality control man and his assist- 
ants. The two plant superintendents 
(night superintendent, and day super- 
‘intendent) plant manager, several de- 
partment foremen and several others 
from the “head office” were on hand. 


After the tasting the chief quality man 
(chief chemist), led a discussion of the 
samples. One thing that stood out was 
that the extremely unseasonably hot dry 
spell had damaged quality considerably 
by over maturity and also that during | 
the continuing hot weather great effort 
must be made to get the peas canned 
without delay after vining (shelling by 
machine in the field). No doubt all pre- 
servers and canners are familiar with 
these “morning after” or next day cut- 
tings. 


WAREHOUSE SAMPLES: However, all 
canned foods, preserves, jellies and other 
packaged, heat processed foods may 
change materially in flavor, texture and 
appearance on aging or storage in the 
warehouse. Consequently, “followup” 
samplings are essential to detect any 
adverse changes that may develop later 
and before shipment to market. 


Most canners take one or more samples 
of each lot or of each day’s pack and 
store them for future reference. They 
are useful not only in case of argument 
with distributors or brokers, etc., but 
also for checking the quality or appear- 
ance of today’s or yesterday’s product 
with that packed last year or several 
weeks ago. However, as all preservers 


know, color of preserves, jams and jel- ° 


lies may change greatly during storage 
for a year or more at room temperature. 
Therefore, the samples of such products 
to be used for matching against the next 
year’s product should be stored at not 
above 40° F, preferably 32° F. The same 
is true but in less degree for canned 
fruits and vegetables. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION: Practically all 
freezing plants and many canneries in 
Washington, Oregon and California use 
the continuous quality inspection and 
grade certification of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. Inspectors are stationed 
in the plants and throughout each day’s 
operating period examine numerous sam- 
pies and on the basis of their findings 
decide and certify the grades of various 
lots of finished product. The service is 
self supporting; that is, the modest 
charge for the service covers the cost of 
inspection and the service is not tax sup- 
ported. The canner or freezer or other 
):rocessor so served is authorized to state 
ov his label that his products are made 
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under continuous federal inspection and 
he may use the department’s insignia and 
the designated Federal grade on the label. 
Where such continuous federal inspec- 
tion is in force it is of great assistance to 
the plant’s own quality control system 
and personnel. The two work in close 
cooperation. This service is on a volun- 
tary basis; the food processor may or 


-may not avail himself of it, as he deems 


best. 

So much for general considerations. 
We shall now discuss briefly several 
typical quality control programs, princi- 
pally for two food products other than 
preserves, jellies and jams. 


PEACH CANNING 


One large cannery that cans freestone 
peaches maintains high quality in the 
canned preduct, first by closely super- 
vising the picking of the fruit and its 
transportation to the cannery in such a 
manner that only the fruit of the de- 
sired range in size, of optimum ripeness, 
as nearly free from blemishes as possi- 
ble and with a minimum of bruising is 
delivered to the plant, and second by 
close quality control in the plant. Bruis- 
ing is a serious hazard with freestones. 

At the plant the peaches are canned 
promptly after arrival as they deterio- 
rate rapidly in the lugs in warm weather. 
They are sorted, then pitted by hand, 
steamed to loosen the skins, chilled in 
sprays of cold water, peels slipped off by 
hand, the peeled halves very rigorously 
graded on a slowly moving belt with the 
sorted out fruit going to the pie, or to 
the standard, or seconds lines and only 
the perfect fruit to the Fancy and Choice 
filling stations. The girls at the “hand 
pack” filling stations also inspect the 
ingoing fruit and remove any defective 
halves missed by the sorters. Syrup is 
added, the cans sealed under vacuum or 
exhausted in steam and sealed hot and 
sterilized in a continuous sterilizer at 
about 212° F and cooled in water. 

A well trained girl continuously in- 
spects samples of the filled but not syr- 
uped cans of peaches as they come along 
the belt to the sirupers. She records her 
data on a special sheet and assigns a 
probable grade. If the grade is supposed 
to be Choice but is actually running only 
Standard at the time of sampling, she 
notifies the department foreman immedi- 
ately and proper action is taken at once 
to correct conditions responsible. 


Grade tolerances of the U.S.D.A. 
standards are used as a guide. These are 
grades A, B, C and D. Continuous 
U.S.D.A. inspection is used in the plant. 
The inspectors keep in close touch with 
preparation and canning operations and 
take frequent samples off the line and 
of the canned product. The requirements 
for each grade are obtainable from the 
inspection service. 

The cannery’s quality control staff take 
samples of the canned product and check 
for the following points: line number 
from which sample is taken, filled weight, 
count, color, grade, sirup, ingoing and cut 
out, crushed or broken pieces, blemishes, 


patches of skin, pit fragments, frayed 
pieces, supposed grade (from code), 
actual grade, flavor, color, and any mis- 
cellaneous notes recorded under “Re- 
marks.” 


Each cannery has its own canning and 
inspection procedures but the foregoing 
will serve as illustration of good prac- 
tice. All canneries have printed forms 
used by the inspectors out in the plant 
and others used in the laboratory. 


In addition to observations on the raw 
product, those in process and on the fin- 
ished product, most canneries have one 
or more persons responsible for sanita- 
tion. Special forms are used for recording 
data taken by them. For example this 
data sheet in one juice plant covers the 
cold storage room, boiler and shop, cook- 
ing department, rest rooms, receiving de- 
partment, shipping department, ware- 
house, pressing and filtering department, 
filling and sealing department and the 
yard or outside area. Notes are taken 
on “General Conditions, as Good, Fair, 
or Poor; Specific Defects; Suggested 
Changes and Remarks.” This is in addi- 
tion to frequent check-up by the super- 
intendent or quality control staff. As pre- 
viously stated, a clean, sanitary plant 
promotes good quality of finished prod- 
uct and boosts morale. 


CANNED OLIVES 


We might consider also, canned ripe 
olives. They undergo an elaborate pick- 
ling process and are subject to many mis- 
fortunes if the canner “slips up” at some 
stage of the process. Also they must be 
canned and then sterilized at high tem- 
perature, 240° F for 60 minutes. If can- 
ned before pickling is complete, or if 
certain bacterial action occurs during 
pickling, the canned product may take on 
an off flavor and odor, or soften unduly. 
Therefore, the pickling process must be 
very carefully controlled. 


As in the production of jams and pre- 
serves the raw fruit is of very great im- 
portance. Therefore, olive cannérs have 
field men who keep in close touch with 
the growers and their olive groves to 
make certain that the olives are picked 
at optimum maturity, are free, or as 
nearly free as possible from scale and 
other insects and insect damage, free 
from rain damage and frost damage, that 
most of the fruit is of pickling size, and 
that in general it is well above minimum 
quality. The field man must also see that 
the fruit is picked carefully without 
bruising and is transported in lugs of 
proper size and construction promptly to 
the cannery. Delay may permit “sweat- 
ing” with disastrous damage to quality. 

At the plant the receiving department 
size grades a large sample, and takes de- 
tailed observations on condition and qual- 
ity. The olives after size grading in the 
plant are then usually stored several 
months in large tanks in brine to undergo 
“brine curing” and preserve the olives 
until the pickling department can use 
them. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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New and 


Freezers Elect—Eastern Frosted Foods 
Association announces the election of 
Walter Greenspan, president of Flagstaff 
Frozen Foods Associates, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., as president for the coming year. 
Named as vice presidents were Gordon 
D. Murphy, of Gordon D. Murphy, Inc., 
New York City; Sidney Schwartz, Tem- 
ple Frosted Foods, Inc., Brooklyn and 
C. C. Rowland, of Pacific Fruit Express. 
Gilbert Augenblick, of Hudson Refrig- 
erating Co., Jersey City, was re-elected 
secretary. Newly-elected directors include 
Fritz Brahm, of Brahm & Edwards, Inc., 
Martin Mathews, of Coldwater Seafood 
Corp., George Dodge, Container Corpora- 
tion of America; H. Eugene Bruce, 
Minute Maid Corp., George Leder, Water- 
man Leder Corp., and Joseph Settineri, 
Roman Products Corp. 


Florida Citrus Commission—Homer E. 
Hooks of Dunedin, for the past year Gen- 
eral Manager of H. P. Hood & Sons, 
citrus concentrate operation at Dunedin, 
and previously for four years Assistant 
General Manager of the Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative at Lake Wales, has 
been named General Manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission at Dunedin. 
Mr. Hooks was also formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Lakeland High- 
lands Canning Company, Highlands City; 
Secretary-Manager of the Canners 
League of Florida; and a citrus staff 
writer for the Tampa Tribune. 


Robert C. Evans, present General 
Manager of FCC, will become Director 
of Administration in the revamped set 
up. No other changes are contemplated 
at this time, according to Key Scales, 
Weirsdale, who has been elected new 
Commission Chairman for 1957-58. 


New Dromedary President — National 
Biscuit Company has appointed Roy K. 
Kelley president of its Dromedary Divi- 
sion, it is announced by Nabisco presi- 
dent George H. Coppers. Mr. Kelley suc- 
ceeds William F. Redfield, who retired 
effective June 17. Mr. Kelley has served 
as assistant to Mr. Redfield for the past 
year, after holding a number of posts 
with the parent company. Mr. Redfield 
has been with the Dromedary Company 
(previously Hills Bros. Co.) for 37 years, 
and became president in 1938. He will 
continue his association with the com- 
pany as a consultant. 
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Esmeralda Canning Company of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, has elected the following offi- 
cers: Jacqueline M. Smith, President, to 
succeed her late husband, James I. Smith, 
Jr.; Harry A. Styers, Executive Vice- 
President; Phil E. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and James I. Smith, III, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Sales Manager. When the 
canned corn market rights itself, the 
company has plans for many improve- 
ments and expansions in the business. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company — 
David G. Bernard, for the past 12 years 
associated with Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has joined the new long-range planning 
section of the Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company at San Jose. The new planning 
section will develop economic research 
data and other information to assist the 
company’s president in establishing long- 
range programs. 


Fuhremann Canning Co., Mayville, Wis- 
consin—Howard J. Fuhremann, presi- 
dent, has announced that Vernay N. 
Reindoller of La Sueur, Minnesota, has 
become assoicated with the firm as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, effective immedi- 
ately. Mr. Reindoller’s background in the 
canning business and sales goes back to 
his youth when he started in Baltimore, 
Maryland, with his great-grandfather, 
William Numsen, an old-time canner. He 
served in the army in France during 
World War I. After leaving Wm. Num- 
sen & Sons Co. in 1927, he was canned 
food buyer in Chicago for nine years. In 
1936 he joined Green Giant Company as 
sales manager, and the past few years 
has been executive assistant to the vice 
president of sales and advertising depart- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Reindoller plan to 
move to Mayville from Le Sueur in a 
few weeks. 


Brockway Glass Company—A. G. Beltz, 
who has had over 30 years of experience 
in various phases of glass container and 
glassware sales, and for the past 20 years 
located in New York City, where he has 
been actively engaged in direct sales of 
glass containers, has been appointed to 
the position of General Sales Manager, 


' succeeding James A. Giddings, who has 


been transferred to the New York City 
territory to take over direct sales work in 
that area, 
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The Pay-Off — When Donald Ellis. 
Simon, of Santa Ana, Calif., graduated 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley in June, he received a gradua- 
tion present of $980,000 from his father, 
Norton Simon, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Hunt Foods, Fullerton, 
Calif. When the youngster was born the 
father set up a $2,000 trust fund for him, 
purchasing five shares of stock in a 
promising canning concern. Through 
various investments, mergers and stock 
splits the trust fund grew until it almost 
reached the sum of one million dollars. 
The young man became of age last April, 
when a final accounting of the fund was 
made in the Superior Court. The final 
check showed that the original invest- 
ment of $2000 had multiplied 480 times 
in value. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minn.—Cold 
storage warehouse facilities at Duluth, 
operated by Chun King under lease for 
the past six years, have been purchased 
from the State of Minnesota for $200,000, 
according to announcement of Jeno F. 
Paulucci, President. The purchase, made 
at public sale, was concluded 14 years 
earlier than was projected in the original 
20-year lease. Chun King was organized 
10 years ago and its annual sales volume 
of more than 25 canned and frozen foods 
is now in excess of $15 million. A new 
Chun King plant at Jackson, Ohio, is 
scheduled to go into production this fall 
for the packing of frozen food items and 
to serve as a storage and shipping base 
for the Eastern United States and At- 
lantic Ports for overseas shipments. 


Crompton & Knowles Corporation, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, have acquired the 
Russell Can Handling equipment line 
from Dixie-Way Machine Company. 
Lakeland, Florida. Lee and Ira Russel! 
will continue with the Crompton & 
Knowles interests and will handle the 
Russell Division Exhibit at the forthcom. 
ing National Convention. 


Injunction Won — Officials of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Jose, Calif.. 
have announced that the U. S. District 
Court in Chicago, Ill., has issued a pre- 
liminary injunction against Dole, Inc., of 
Miami, Fla., enjoining its use of the 
name “Dole” as a corporate name and as 
a trademark on processed cherries and 
olives. 
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Call for Brokers List—The National 
Canners Association has issued a call to 
members to send in a list of their brokers 
for hotel accommodations for the Na- 
tional Convention next January. Mem- 
bers have been requested to notify their 
brokers that NCA will take care of hous- 
ing them. Each food broker whose name 
and address are furnished by a member 
to NCA will receive a form on which the 
broker may indicate his preference as to 
hotel and type of accommodation, with 
arrival and departure dates. Upon their 
return to NCA the forms will be for- 
warded to the Atlantic City hotels and 
brokers will receive confirmation directly 
from the hotel. 


Silver Creek Preserving Corporation, 
Silver Creek, New York—Nathan B. 
Pratt, President, has announced a num- 
ber of promotions in the Silver Creek 
organization. Walter W. Wilson has been 
advanced to Executive Vice-President in 
full charge of sales; Kenneth Harvey, 
formerly Superintendent of the Irving 
plant, has been appointed Manager of all 
plants; Edwin L. Butcher of Forestville, 
formerly Superintendent of the Silver 
Creek plant, has been named Raw Prod- 
ucts Manager in charge of field work and 
procurement of produce; Donald Dal- 
rymple, former Assistant Superintendent 
at the Irving plant, has been made Super- 
intendent of that plant; and Norman Cox 
of Forestville, former Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Silver Creek plant, is now 
Superintendent of that plant. Mrs. 
Samuel Bradley has been named Office 
Manager in charge of all accounting. The 
company recently purchased the Welch 
Grape Juice plant at Silver Creek and 
will attempt to get it ready for operation 
this season, probably by the latter part of 
August, when they will process catsup 
for the first time in these newly acquired 
facilities. There are approximately 30,000 
square feet of floor space in the building 
and it is hoped that the plant will event- 
ually be placed in year round operation. 
Charles B. Pratt will superintend opera- 
tions at the new plant. 


USWGA Adds Members — Springfield 
Grocery Co., Springfield, Mo., repre- 
sented by W. A. Tynes; C. C. Davis Co., 
Ft. Smith, Ark., represented by C. C. 
Davis; C. A. Curtze Co., Erie, Pa., repre- 
sented by Carl J. Kern, and Albertville 
Produce Co., Albertville, Ala., repre- 
sented by J. L. Mitchell, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


IGA Expanding—IGA food stores “will 
hegin to appear on or around July 1 in 
‘erritories they have never served before 
'n southwesteen Mississippi and east 
ventral Louisiana”, Don R. Grimes, IGA 
president, announces. The IGA operation 
is being carried on in these new terri- 
tories by the Seven Day Wholesale Groc- 
cry, Ine., of Woodville, Miss., Mr. Grimes 
said. Initial development will center in 
the Baton Rouge area. 
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DEATHS 


Domenic Vincenti, well known mush- 
room grower and canner of Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, died at Memorial 
Hospital in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
Friday, June 7, at the age of 79. Born 
in Torino, Italy, as a youth Mr. Vincenti 
dealt in truffles in Switzerland, selling 
them to the best hotels. Later he was a 
chef aboard ship, commuting between 
England and South Africa. He later came 
to America, settling in Philadelphia, 
where he established a grocery and im- 
ported foods business from 1905 to 1926. 
He then went to Kennett Square where 
he entered the mushroom business. This 
business has been operated for the past 
10 years by his four surviving sons and 


daughters, Domenic, Jr. and John, and 
Helen and Josephine. His wife, Anna, 
also survives. 


Bernard A. Hanson, Sr., for years asso- 
ciated with the canning industry in Cali- 
fornia, and for a long period head of the 
purchasing department of the F. M. Ball 
Co., canners of Oakland, died in a Berke- 
ley, Calif., hospital June 11. He lived in 
Berkeley from 1920 to 1950, when he 
moved to Calaveras County. A year ago 
he returned to the San Francisco Bay 
area. He is survived by his wife, Jessie, 
and two sons, James E. Hanson and 
Bernard A. Hanson, Jr., both of Lafay- 
ette, Calif. 


HAMACHEK 
Idec Viners 


BotH Grower and Packer benefit from the 


use of HAMACHEK Ideal Viners. 


More 


thorough threshing increases yields. Theten- 
der peas and beans saved improve quality. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WRITE! TODAY 


for Illustrated 
Literature and 
Latest Prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Sweet 
Corn: Beginning to tassel on Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Stands are fair to 
good. 


ILLINOIS, June 18— Corn: Looking 


good. 


MILFORD, ILL., June 15—Corn: Started 
planting this year at the time when we 
are usually finished. Yields are generally 
lower on late plantings, and therefore, we 
feel the prospects will not be good. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., June 18—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage 20 percent less than 1956. Crop 
off to a bad start; excessive moisture has 
made for a poor planting schedule and 
much weed growth. Ground has been 
worked while too wet. 


INDIANA, June 18—Sweet Corn: About 
60 to 80 percent of the planned acreage 
has been planted. Progress delayed due 
to excessive rains. 


iowa, June 18 — Sweet Corn: Crop 
looks good; started harvesting. During 
past week had light to heavy showers 
with temperatures in the mid 70 to 88 


degrees. 
WESTMINSTER, MD., June 15 — Corn: 
Looking good so far. 


MINNESOTA, June 18 — Sweet Corn: 
Temperatures for the past week during 
the day were 80 degrees with a low at 
night of 70 degrees. Light to heavy rains 
every day. Poor germination and below 
normal yield anticipated. Trouble with 


weeds. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, June 19—Golden & 
Cogent Sweet Corn: Rain and wet con- 
dition held up planting. Started April 
20 and finished June 16 as compared to 
May 30 in 1956. Lost some Cogent due to 
high water. Planted some late but doubt- 
ful on decent yield. 400 acres Cogent; 
500 acres Golden. Expect to average 2.5 
tons per acre for coming pack. Unless 
weather is exceptionally good we believe 
Ohio’s yield will be less than last year. 
Believe a reduction in acreage necessary 
to strengthen corn market or many can- 
ners will drop out next year. In fact, 
another market year like this and can- 
ning industry wilh suffer terribly and 
many canners will go broke. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., June 17—Corn: Still 
trying to plant last 25 percent of crop. 


WISCONSIN, June 18— Sweet Corn: 
Stands satisfactory although weedy. 
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WEATHER 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18 — Peas: 
Harvest West of the Chesapeake Bay has 
reached the peak but only scattered pick- 
ings remain on the Delmar Peninsula. 
Extreme hot weather causing peas to 
wilt. 


ILLINOIS, June 18—Peas: Had rain the 
past week with below normal tempera- 
tures which have cut the prospects for a 
real big crop. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 15 — Peas: 
Early variety (sweets) running a little 
short. One-half to one ton per acre. Ex- 
pect the later variety to be much better. 


MINNESOTA, June 18—Peas: Some hail 
damage. Alaskas look good. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, June 19—Peas: Will 
finish harvest this week. Very poor yield, 
down to around 80 cases per acre, 20 
cases under last year. High percentage 
of fancy and low percentage of standard. 


GREENCASTLE, PA., June 15 — Peas: 
Early Sweets completed and averaged 
less than 50 percent. Quality good. 
Starting late varieties today with excel- 
lent quality. Tonnage heavier. Weather 
turning very hot. Heavy rains recently. 


WISCONSIN, June 18—Peas: Rain in 
some parts detrimental to crop if heat 
continues. 


CAMBRIA, WIs., June 17—Peas: Wet 
weather has hurt peas; too much‘ vines. 
Crop still looks quite good. Start can- 
ning June 24. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Toma- 
toes: Many places on the Delmar Penin. 
sula reported 95 degree temperatures 
with scattered rain and thundershowers 
on several days. In North Central and 
Western Maryland the rains were gen- 
erally moderate but spotty in Southern 
Maryland and some parts of the Delmar 
Peninsula received little or no rain. The 
supply of moisture in these states re- 
sulted in nearly ideal conditions for 
growing crops. Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in Western Maryland 
due to the rains. In the Southern part of 
the Eastern Shore fruit was setting while 
farther north in Kent County, Delaware, 
the earliest fields were in bloom. Most 
fields now look excellent although some 
fields have poor stands due to early dry 
weather. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 15 — Toma- 
toes: Stocks look good. 
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INDIANA, June 18—Tomatoes: Because 
of height Georgia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see plants have been mowed down and 
disked for resetting. Collar rot, early 
blight and hollow stem have been found. 
Condition is only fair on those plants 
that are set. Medium to heavy rains with 
temperatures from 75 to 100 degrees in 
Northern section and 100 percent planted 
while the Southern section had 3 to 7 
days of rain with temperatures to 85 
degrees and 90 percent planted. 95 per- 
cent planted in the Central section with 
temperatures of 75 to 85 degrees. 


GREENCASTLE, PA., June 15—Tomatoes: 
Advancing normally; some hail damage. 


VIRGINIA, June 18— Tomatoes: Few 
harvested in the Norfolk section. 


OTHER ITEMS 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Aspar- 
agus: Cutting season will be over in 
about a week on the lower Eastern Shore 
but cutting will continue until the end of 
June in the Northern part of the Penin- 
sula and parts of North Central Mary- 
land. 

Snap Beans: Approaching peak harv- 
est on the Eastern Shore with picking 
expected to start the last week of June 
in the North Central area. Ready to set 
blossom on the Western Shore. 

Lima Beans: Good growth and harvest 
began around June 15. 


ELK RAPIDS, MICH., June 17—Red Tart 
Cherries: The Northwest Michigan area 
looks very much the same as last year, 
or approximately 60 percent of a full 
crop. Last year our area produced 52 
million pounds. 


VIRGINIA, June 18—Cabbage & Snap 
Beans: Harvesting in the Norfolk area. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., June 18—Asparagus: 
Acreage 20 percent over 1956; yield 15 
percent down from 1956. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, June 19—Pumpkin: 
Rather early to predict yield but early 
plantings are in good condition. Big 
problem is weeds. Expect to pack around 
15,000 cases. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans 
Administration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the follow- 
ing requirements: 


CANNED APRICOTS — Choice, Grade B, 
Halved, Unpeeled, packed in heavy syrup, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-A-63la and Amendment 2, labeling re- 
quired, to be packed from 1957 crop. 
5,250 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 2,500 cases 6/10’s for deliv- 
ery to Wilmington, Calif.; 6,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Open- 
ing date July 9. 


CANNED APRICOTS — Dietetic, Choice, 
Grade B, Halved, Unpeeled, packed in 
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water, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-A-63la and Amendment 2, 
labeling required, to be packed from 1957 
crop. 2,250 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 875 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,500 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, Il. 
Cpening date July 10. 


CANNED APRICOTS — Grade C, Halved, 
Peeled or Unpeeled, packed in water, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
7-A-63la and Amendment 2, labeling re- 
quired, to be packed from 1957 crop. 650 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 1,600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
July 11. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS — Extra Stand- 
ard, Grade B, Round or Flat (but- not 
mixed), Cut, of sizes 2, 3, 4,5 or 6 ora 
combination of these sizes for the Round 
Type, or of sizes 3, 4 or 5 or a combina- 
tion of these sizes for the Flat Type, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-B-15lc, labeling required, to be 
packed from 1957 crop. 11,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
5,600 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wilm- 
ington, Calif.; 21,000 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Hines, Ill. Small Business only. 
Opening date July 17. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS—Dietetic, Extra 
Standard, Grade B, Round or Flat (but 
not mixed), Cut, of sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
or a combination of these sizes for the 
Round Type, or of sizes 3, 4 or 5 or a 
combination of these sizes for the Flat 
Type, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication JJJ-B-151c, dietetic labeling re- 
quired, to be packed from 1957 crop. 
1,875 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,250 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,500 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, II. 
Small Business only. Opening date July 


CANNED CHERRIES—Standard, Grade C, 
Water Pack, Red Sour (tart) Pitted, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 


Z-C-301b and Amendment 1, labeling re- | 


quired, to be packed from 1957 crop. 
2,750 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 1,000 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Wilmington, Calif.; 5,600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Small 
Business only. Opening date July 17. 


CANNED KADOTA FIGS—Choice, Grade B, 
Heavy Syrup, in accordance with Federal 
Specification Z-F-351b and Amendment 1, 
commercial labeling required, to be 
packed from 1957 crop. 3,750 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 4,400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Small Business only. Opening 
date July 16. 


CANNED KADOTA FIGS—Dietetic, Choice, 
Grade B, Water Pack, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-F-351b and 
Amendment 1, commercial labeling re- 
quired, to be packed from: 1957 crop. 
1,375 cases 24/303’s for delivery to Som- 
erville, N. J.; 300 cases 24/303’s for de- 
livery to Wilmington, Calif.; 1,375 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Small 
Business only. Opening date July 16. 


General Services Administration, 7th 
and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 

CANNED GREEN BEANS — Extra Stand- 
ard, Grade B, Round, Cut, in accordance 
with Federal Specification JJJ-B-151b, 


commercial labeling required, to be 


packed from 1957 crop. 4,800 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 800 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Dodson, Mo., L.C.L. 
Kansas City, Mo.; 500 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Denver, Colo.; 500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Clearfield, Utah; 1,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Navalair 
Junction, Wash., L.C.L. Seattle, Wash. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS—Fancy, Grade 
A, Round, Cut, Small, in accordance with 
Federal Specification JJJ-B-151b, Com- 
mercial labeling required, to be packed 
from 1957 crop. 400 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to East San Bruno, Calif.; 550 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, Calif. 
Opening date July 9. 


Help her choose 


WITH 
Attractive 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 


for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 
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Labels 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 
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This oval has real meaning! 


Over the years quality canners have known this trade-mark 
stands for an extra assurance of quality ... such achievements 
in research and development, for example, as the C-enamel 
that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC ?,EW-<, on alternate M ondays. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Firm — Beans Weaken 

With More Plentiful Supplies—Tomato Un- 

dertone Steady — Corn And Peas Quiet — 

Orange Concentrate Advances—Fruits Steady 
—Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A moderate eas- 
ing in values in green beans, coincidental 
with an upturn in production, afforded 
the major development in the canned 
foods picture here during the week. In 
the remainder of the spot market, the 
situation was generally one of firmness, 
with business volume routine. 


THE OUTLOOK — Near-term buying 
policies will be importantly affected by 
early-season pack developments in major 
canning areas. Meanwhile, distributors 
are marking time and are making re- 
placement purchases only for prompt 
needs. 


BEANS—With an upturn in packing 
in the Tri-States, resulting from a freer 
supply of raw stock, the market for green 
beans has softened to some degree. Can- 
ners this week were offering standard 
round pod cut 308s at $1.20, which was 
5¢ per dozen below previously prevailing 
quotations. On extra standard 303s, offer- 
ings were reported at $1.25, which was 
10c under the previously prevailing basis. 
On fancy, however, the market held firm 
at $1.50, under generally limited offer- 
ings. Tri-State canners were holding 
extra standard round pod cut wax beans 
in 303s at $1.40 per dozen, which was 10c 
per dozen over the basis at which some 
New York State canners were reported 
offering. 


TOMATOES—There was a very steady 
undertone ruling in tomatoes during the 
week, but new business was only of mod- 
erate proportions. Canners in the Tri- 
States were generally holding standard 
1s firm at $1, with 303s at $1.27% and 
up and 10s ranging $6.25 to $6.50. In 
the Midwest, packers were quoting stand- 
ard 3038s at $1.35, with 10s held at $7.50 
per dozen. 
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CORN—With canner carryover hold- 
ings uncomfortably large, buyers are not 
in the market for replacements in any 
volume. Extra standard 303s cream 
golden corn is offered at $1.15 in the Tri- 
States, with fancy at $1.20, with Mid- 
western canners offering extra standards 
as low as $1.05 and fancy at $1.15, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Northwest canners announced 
opening prices on new pack, but the de- 
velopment did not generate any appre- 
ciable buying interest here. The price 
level is close to the 1956 opening basis. 
Meanwhile, the pea market in the Mid- 
west and in the Tri-States is likewise 
quiet. In the latter territory, canners 
are offering standard Alaska 303s at 
$1.20, with extra standards at $1.35. On 
sweets, standard 303s list at $1.20, extra 
standards at $1.35, and fancy pod run 
at $1.45. 


SPINACH—With the fresh vegetable 
season here, buyers are not showing 
much interest in canned spinach. Tri- 
State canners offer fancy 8-ounce at 90 
cents, with 308s at $1.35, 2%s at $1.90, 
and 10s at $6.50. 


CITRUS—Canners are hopeful that a 
15-cents per dozen advance put into effect 
on frozen orange concentrate this week 
may have important repercussions, de- 
mand-wise, on the canned single strength 
product. Thus far, however, the market 
for the single strength juice has re- 
mained unchanged, and the same holds 
true for grapefruit and blended juices. 


APPLESAUCE—A fairly steady tone 
rules in applesauce, with eastern canners 
offering standard 303s at $1.20 and fancy 
at $1.30. In the Midwest, canners hold 
fancy sauce at $1.35. 


RSP CHERRIES — With new pack 
frozen cherries being offered at prices 
some seven cents per pound below previ- 
ously prevailing quotations on 1956 pack, 
the frozen product is expected to take the 
play away from canned. Packers offer 
the canned 303s in water at $1.95 to 
$2.00. 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers are mark- 
ing time pending the announcement of 
opening prices on California and North- 
west fruits, with apricots expected to 
kick off trading in the new season’s out- 


put any day now. Meanwhile, trading on 
carryover fruits is extremely limited, 
with no _ price changes noted from 
primary markets. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to confirm business on new pack sardines 
on the basis of $7.50 per case for quarter 
keyless, f.o.b. canneries. Reports this 
week note a falling off in the pack. 


SALMON — Reports from primary 
markets note a steady undertone on the 
limited unsold stocks from last season’s 
packs still in the hands of canners. De- 
mand, however, is on the quiet side, with 
distributors endeavoring to squeeze 
through the current marketing season 
with their current inventories. 


TUNA — Hot weather has_ brought 
about an upsurge in demand for tuna, 
but the market is without change. Can- 
ner holdings are reported ample for the 
current volume of business. 


SHRIMP — First-hand offerings of 
shrimp are extremely scarce, and the 
market is strong and nominal. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Adverse Weather Endangers Canning Crops 
—-No Reaction In Spot Market—No. 10 
Beans Wanted—-Marking Time On Peas— 
Tomatoes Unchanged—Corn Quiet—-A Few 
Cherries Offered—-Routine Citrus—North- 
west Berry Prices—-Fruit Picture Clouded. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., June 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Rain, rain and 
more rain has local vegetable canners on 
edge as they look forward to the lew 
packs of corn, peas and tomatoes. Late 
plantings of corn very seldom create any- 
thing like normal yields and it looks ‘ike 
about one third of the crop will go into 
the ground after the danger point ‘his 
year. Pea planting is away off schecule 
and canners here will have their fingers 
crossed until the pack is finished and into 
cans. Excessive vine growth and heivy 
weed infestation are already becoming 
problems and what the new pack vill 
bring is a great big question mark at ‘his 
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MARKET NEWS 


time. Tomato processors have also had 
their problems due to unfavorable 
weather conditions although no one 
would know it judging by current prices 
on spot tomatoes and tomato products. 
There is also a lot of interest in the Cali- 
fornia tomato situation where the crop is 
supposed to be down from last year but 
what actually happens still remains to 
be seen. 

The spot market is nothing to clap 
hands about as business continues very 
much on the routine side at best. There 
is considerable interest in new pack peas 
now available from Illinois canners but 
the trade are buying only for immediate 
needs as they feel current quotations 
represent the top of the market and later 
quotations out of Wisconsin will be lower. 
Later events may prove them to be awful 
wrong but, as usual, they cannot take a 
chance on buying something and finding 
out later it may cost a few cents less. 
That it may cost more hardly seems pos- 
sible to the average Chicago distributor. 


GREEN BEANS—Every institutional 
buyer in this market is in the market for 
extra standard beans in No. 10 cans but 
just about nothing is offered at present. 
However, early packs in the Ozarks, New 
York and in the Tri-States are almost 
ready to go and if prices are right from 
the distributor’s point of view, sales are 
going to be on the heavy side. First re- 
ports from the Ozarks are anything but 
encouraging as too much rain in that 
area has also taken its toll. No prices on 
the new packs have reached here as yet 
but they are just around the corner. Any 
extra standard green beans in tens avail- 
able today would bring $7.25 without too 
much trouble with standards holding well 
at $6.50 and fancy three sieve cuts at 
$8.50. 


PEAS—lIllinois processors are now in 
a position to ship peas but they are in no 
mood to do any trading. One canner 
named a price of $2.60 for fancy 1 sieve 
Alaskas in 303s with fancy 2s at $2.25 
and 3s at $1.75. Extra standard 2s are 
listed at $1.75 with threes as $1.55. In 
tens the same items are held at $10.00 


for the 2 sieve and $8.75 for threes while 
fours are listed at $8.00 with standard 
fours at $7.50. Wisconsin canners, faced 
with plenty of problems, probably won’t 
get started until the week beginning June 
24th and so far they have been very coy 
about quoting any prices. 


TOMATOES — Prices on _ tomatoes 
from local sources are still in the dol- 
drums but standards in No. 1 tins, which 
have been selling here at $.97%, are rap- 
idly cleaning up much to the surprise of 
Chicago buyers in need of this size. 
Standard 303s are still going at $1.30 
with tens at $6.50 and extra standards 
can still be bought at $1.35 and $6.75 to 
$7.00. Despite the uncertain outlook in 
regards to the new pack, there are many 
canners here who are making a deter- 
mined effort to unload stocks on hand be- 
fore another pack gets under way. A 
situation of this kind never lends 
strength to the market and that is cer- 
tainly true today. 


CORN—A very quiet market with no 
action pricewise one way or the other in 
the face of hand to mouth buying. Corn 
continues to move very well although not 
at the speed so evident earlier when 
prices were on the bottom. A good part 
of the local corn crop has gone into the 
ground too late and it’s extremely 
doubtful as to whether such plantings 
will ever be harvested before the fall 
freeze sets in. The trade seem very much 
unconcerned as they point their finger 
to what they consider a heavy carryover 
and plenty of acreage. Prices remain at 
$1.25 for fancy 303s and $8.50 for tens. 


RSP CHERRIES — Every once in a 
while the last few weeks more RSP cher- 
ries in water came out of hiding and this 
week even found some tens at $15.50. 
However, the new pack is no more than 
a week or two away and the trade feel 
new prices will be away off from any 
such quotations. No prices have been an- 
nounced here as yet but it seems certain 
the price to the grower will be down from 
last year with resulting lower prices on 
the finished product. 


CITRUS — Another uneventful week 
and it’s beginning to look like the indus- 
try has given up hope of selling a lot 
more citrus quick like by drastically 
slashing prices. Current quotations are 
away below cost and appear to be on the 
bottom but buyers here are not concerned 
and have bought little more than normal 
requirements. Frozen orange concentrate 
is being kicked around for ten cents at 
the retail level and that hurts. This week 
found all sales consumated on the basis 
of $2.15 for 46 oz. orange, $2.10 for 
blended and $2.05 for grapefruit juice. 


BERRIES—New pack canned straw- 
berry prices were quoted out of the 
Northwest last week and this week found 
Ozark canners getting under way in their 
stamping grounds on boysenberries and 
blackberries. Prices on the new pack were 
quoted on the same level for both items, 
namely $1.95 for 303 tins of water pack 
and $2.25 for syrup pack. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
canners have started the wheels a turn- 
ing on the new pack of cherries but no 
prices have been named simply because, 
as this is written, the price growers will 
receive hasn’t been determined. The crop 
is not much better in either California or 
the Northwest and prices are not ex- 
pected to be much lower than last year. 
Reports keep trickling in here about a 
bumper crop of Cling peaches which has 
the trade wondering as there appears. to 
be a pretty fair carryover except in tens. 
Fruit commitments will be on the sparce 
side until the picture clears on this im- 
portant pack. Spot sales of fruits are 
nothing more than normal as the trade 
are more interested in what the new 
packs may bring than they are in current 
offerings. 


APPLESAUCE—It looks like the bot- 
tom was reached on sauce and passed 
very quickly although the trade are still 
not too certain. Nevertheless, sales were 
made here this week for fancy sauce on 
the basis of $1.35 for 303s and $7.75 
which is up 5¢ and 25¢ respectively from 
the low point of a couple of weeks ago. 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


retort to labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


ADJUSTABLE 202-204 INCLUSIVE 


* 
* 
VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Opening. Prices Approximate Current Lists— 

Canning Varieties Feature Dry Bean Market 

—Asparagus Moving As Season Ends—To- 

mato Products Movement Reduces Carry- 

over Concern—App e Clean-Up Seen— 

Canning Cots—Pear Tonnage Estimates Vary 
Sardine Season Set. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Formal opening 
prices on several important items in Cali- 
fornia canned fruits and vegetables are 
making an appearance this week, with 
these approximating the spot lists that 
have been prevailing for some time. In 
general, these prices are below last year’s 
opening and reflect the rather substantial 
carryovers in many lines. Spot sales 
have been keeping up well in recent 
weeks, with those of some of the larger 
firms reflecting gains of about 10 percent 
over those of the corresponding period a 
year ago. Carryovers in general are quite 
substantial, but it is noted that a large 
percentage of these holdings are in the 
hands of the larger operators. Many of 
the smaller canners are closely cleaned 
up. The present crops of fruits and vege- 
tables are quite substantial, and in some 
cases, notably with cling peaches, a sub- 
stantial percentage will be dropped from 
the trees, or diverted to other uses than 
canning. Prices of fruit to growers are 
below those of last year, with growers en- 
couraged to divert as much as possible of 
many items to other markets. 


DRY BEANS—A feature of the dry 
bean market during the past week has 
been the increased interest shown in 
varieties especially suitable for canning, 
headed by Small White. Prices on this 
variety showed further advances of about 
10 cents per 100 pounds, and California 
Reds went up 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Canners of Small Whites have paid from 
$9.40 to $9.50 per 100 pounds for select 
offerings and No. 1 California Reds have 
been moving at $7.45 to $7.50. Stocks of 
many items are smaller than a year ago. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
has virtually come to an end in California 
and since operations are confined to one 
district and to a limited number of opera- 
tors, pack figures will undoubtedly be 
available at an early date. Canners are 
quoting lower prices than prevailed last 
year and shipments of late have been 
quite satisfactory, with good quantities 
going into the export trade. Sales during 
the week have been reported on fancy 
All-Green in the No. 300 size at $3.25 for 
Colossal and at $3.20 for Mammoth and 
Large, with ungraded in this size con- 
tainer at $2.40. Export business is keep- 
ing up well, with most of this confined to 
Green-tipped and White. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato cat- 
sup moved very freely at the low prices 
quoted by many operators late in May, 
when even featured brands dropped to 
$1.47% a dozen for 14 oz. Prices have 
recently been advanced somewhat, with 
new lists on the upward side applying 
also to tomato sauce and chile sauce. 
Movement of these lines of late have been 
so satisfactory that the prospective 


carryover into the new season is no 
longer looked upon with grave concern, 
The California acreage of tomatoes is 
down somewhat from that of last year, 
suggesting a smaller crop. 


APPLESAUCE — Stocks of canned 
applesauce in California promise to be 
quite low by the time new crop fruit is 
available. Most Sebastopol canners have 
little or no choice to offer and fancy is in 
limited supply. Some canning is sched- 
uled to get under way in July, with indi- 
cations pointing to a somewhat smaller 
pack than last year. Prices on this item 
have not changed in recent months. 


APRICOTS — Canning of apricots is 
under way, with growers receiving from 
$90.00 to $100.00 a ton, depending on 
variety and district. Reliable estimates 
place the crop at about 68 per cent of a 
full crop, with some damage to fruit by 
late rains. This, however, is somewhat 
less than early reports indicated. Sales 
of some new pack fruit are reported at 
about the same prices prevailing on 1956 
pack, with some inquiries for fruit for 
export. 


CHERRIES—The cherry crop on the 
Pacific Coast promises to be a larger one 
than that harvested last year, but the 
California crop is off somewhat in ton- 
nage. Prices to growers promise to be 
about the same as was paid last year 
when canners paid thirteen and fourteen 
cents a pound for Royal Annes. Growers 
feel that they should receive more per 
pound than last year but canners point 
to the heavier crops in other States. Sales 
of 1956 pack California cherries have 
been reported during the week at $4.00 
for fancy No. 2%s and $3.85 for choice. 


Quality Control in the 


Processing of Foods 
( Continued from Page 9) 


During the pickling period of two to 
three weeks samples are taken several 
times and examined critically for color, 
texture, blisters, or other evidence of 
bacterial action, mechanical damage from 
stirring, and for depth of lye action. 
After the olives are pickled and ready to 
can they are given a very exhaustive 
examination which includes variety of 
olive, color of skin, color.-of flesh, tex- 
ture, flavor, odor, pH value of the cut 
surface or of juice expressed from the 
olives, salt content of the flesh, defects 
such as light colored spots, insect dam- 
age, etc., uniformity of size grading and 
effectiveness of sorting for color. Similar 
observations are taken on each lot after 
canning and in addition the salt content 
of the brine, vacuum of can, net contents, 
can mark, grade of contents, count of 
olives per pound and per can, surface 
appearance (“cleanness” of surface and 
freedom from powdery deposits), shrivel, 
presence of stems or other foreign ma- 
terial, freedom from broken olives and 
evidence of bacterial action before can- 
ning are determined. 
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During pickling, sorting, canning and 
sterilizing the quality control man makes 
occasional visits to the fresh fruit grad- 
ing room, the sorting belts, the tanks 
where fresh olives are going into storage 
and to other critical points in order to 
keep in touch and to catch any condi- 
tions that may adversely affect quality. 

In other words, quality control in an 
olive pickling and canning establishment 
involves attention to many details as 
well as a good supply of “know how.” It 
requires also close attention by the field 
department in the groves as to the ma- 
turity and condition of the fruit, as well 
as great care in picking and transporta- 
tion. In addition the quality control labo- 
ratory must follow through during stor- 
age of the raw fruit before pickling; 
“keep tab” on pickling operations, and 
subsequent grading, sorting and canning 
and finally take detailed data on the 
canned product. 


GENERAL POINTS 


We might describe briefly what the 
quality control department is “up 
against” in the canning of tomatoes, or 
the preparation of canning of baby foods, 
or the production of tomato catsup or 
paste, but space will not permit. In all 
cases it involves control of harvesting to 
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insure high quality raw material, inspec- 
tion on arrival at the plant, sampling 
and observation during preparation and 
canning, inspection of cans, jars, bottles, 
sugar, corn syrup, salt, and other raw 
materials and finally daily cuttings of 
each day’s pack for quality appraisal by 
management, quality control, sales and 
field personnel; also detailed data on 
color, texture, flavor, appearance, and 
often composition of the finished product. 
In most cases counts by microscope of 
mold filaments, insect fragments and in- 
sect eggs are necessary with tomato prod- 
ucts such as catsup, juice, paste and 
puree. 


PRESERVING PLANTS 


In general the principles and practice 
of quality control in production of jams, 
preserves and jellies is not too different 
from that of other fruit products. One 
of the principal differences is that much 
of the preserver’s products are made 
from frozen fruits. Consequently most 


preservers have to critically inspect not 
only any fresh fruit that they themselves 
purchase and use fresh but also that 
which they may freeze for subsequent 
use. However, often the frozen fruit is 
purchased from a commercial freezer. 
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But in either case, if at all possible, a 
representative of the preserver’s quality 
control department should be present to 
sample and critically inspect the raw 
fruit that is being frozen for his use 
later. For berries the inspection should 
include sampling of the fresh fruit as 
delivered and of that after washing and 
sorting. Mold counts on samples of the 
washed and sorted berries are essential 
as well as count of moldy berries in the 
fresh deliveries. However, it is common 
practice to purchase frozen fruits on 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Grade certificate such as on requirement 
that the frozen product be U. S. Grade 
B or better. I am not informed on the 
following point but I would assume that 
the preserver who is not under continuous 
inspection can obtain such U.S.D.A. in- 
spection and certification of fruit that 
he may purchase for his own use. 

In purchasing frozen fruit some pre- 
servers hire an “outside” commercial 
laboratory to make mold counts; in 
others the plant’s quality control per- 
sonnel make these counts by microscope 
in accordance with Federal Food and 
Drug maximum permissible count. 


Before a lot of frozen fruit is pur- 
chased the preserver must, of course, 
make a careful and critical examination 
of thawed samples for such points as: 
presence of stems and bracts, presence 
of other foreign material, color depth 
or intensity, percentage of light or green 
berries, percentages of moldy undevel- 
oped or seedy berries, percentage of 
mechanically damaged berries, percent- 
age of over-ripe mushy berries, soluble 
solids in syrup or liquid, soluble solids 
in the fruit, flavor and odor. Also he 
may wish to determine total acidity and 
pH value of juice expressed from a sam- 
ple of the fruit and to make a qualita- 
tative test for pectin content. 

One preserver who was _ interviewed 
examines in the orchard or berry field 
samples of the fresh fruit for skin de- 
fects such as hail damage, scab, sunburn 
etc., presence of thrips or other insects 
on berries, pit burn of flesh in apricots, 
particularly after a severe “hot spell,” 
pH value of the juice and total soluble 
solids of the juice by refractometer. He 
uses a pocket size refractometer for this 
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purpose and has established minimum 
values for the various fruits. He buys 
his frozen fruit on U. S. Grade but also 
purchases fresh fruit and freezes it on 
his own, as he states that there is a 
spread of 4 to 6 cents per pound between 
frozen fruits purchased in the open mar- 
ket and those frozen by his plant. Also, 
he prefers to use fruit that he has frozen 
because he knows its history and can 
take “extra pains” in picking, sorting, 
packing and freezing. He prefers fruit 
that is “firm, ripe and of average soluble 
solids content,” to that which is “dead 
ripe.” 

Dry corn syrup solids is now commonly 
used to “cap” 30 lb. tins or barrels of 
fruit to be frozen as it excludes air and 
thus checks surface browning. One pre- 
server states that it is a “messy job” to 
get the cap into solution after thawing 
the fruit and that in some ways addi- 
tion of a small amount of dilute SO: solu- 
tion to the surface does a better job of 
protecting color. However, it must be 
boiled out during cooking. 

During cooking of jellies, jams and 
preserves all producers have someone, 
usually a well trained girl, on the line 
to check fill in weights, and filling tem- 
perature frequently and another opera- 
tor to work closely with the kettle crew 
by taking frequent refractometer read- 
ings on samples from the kettle as the 
batches approach the finishing point. 
Refractometer readings are taken the 
following morning on _ corresponding 
packed samples. One preserver states 
that he would like to have his tree fruit 
jams and jellies at about 65 percent solu- 
ble solids content and the berry products 
at 68 percent soluble solids; pH value 
around 3.6 for jams and around 3.4-3.5 
for jellies. 

Most plants check texture qualitativ- 
ity, that is by tasting and by observation 
behavior on emptying into a dish and by 
testing it with a spoon or spatula. How- 
ever, instruments for measuring the con- 
sistency of jelly and the “spread” of jams 
are available. Baby foods, catsup, purees 
and some other products are measured 
quantitatively for consistency by suit- 
able consistometers or viscosimeters. 

The amount of pectin to be added to a 
batch of jam or strawberry preserves 


or jelly is gauged in one plant on the 
basis of a qualitative test of pectin con- 
tent of juice expressed from the fruit 
or on that from the heated and pressed 
fruit. The test consists in adding a meas- 
ured amount of alcohol to a measured 
amount of juice, usually 1:1, and noting 
the volume and character of the pectin 
precipitate. The amount of acid to be 
added may be judged from a titration of 
total acidity and from the pH value of © 
the juice. 


UNIFORMITY: Uniformity in appear- 
ance, vacuum, flavor, color and odor of 
the final product year after year is, of 
course, a very desirable objective. Its 
attainment involves seeing to it that the 
raw material is as uniform as possible 
and that key operations in the plant do 
not vary unduly. As previously stated 
samples of packs put up last week, or 
last month, or last year are valuable for 
comparison purposes. While color can be 
measured by spectrometer, it is a time 
consuming operation and the equipment 
is very expensive. Comparison of color 
of check samples by eye is usually satis- 
factory. 


STARCH: Some juices for jelly, as crab 
apple, may require treatment with a 
starch destroying enzyme such as Cla- 
rase. Brilliantly clear jelly pleases the 
consumer; an instrument to detect slight 
haze in jelly would be useful. Such in- 
struments are used in breweries and 
wineries. 


VACUUM: Vacuum readings on the jars 
or cans of finished products are taken 
regularly in most plants on the day of 
packing and also on the following day. 
Because of occasional loss of vacuum due 
to slow leaks it is good policy to take 
vacuum readings on samples from the 
warehouse occasionally. 


SUMMARY 


Several of the more or less basic prin- 
ciples of quality control have been indi- 
cated; quality control methods in the 
canning of peaches and in the pickling 
and canning of ripe olives have been out- 
lined to serve as examples; and some of 
the measures taken in attaining quality 
control in the production of jams, pre- 
serves and jellies have been discussed. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. * eames 
unless otherwise specified. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.25 
Mammoth 3.20 
Large 3.20 
Med.-Small 3.10 
Gr. bd & Wh. Colossal................ 2.80 
Larg 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 0z — 
No. 1 Pic 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 


BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 

No. 
| 

Fey., —_ Gr., No. 303... 
No. 

Ex. Sea, Cut Gir, B 97% 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Std., Cut, Gr. No. 308............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Ex. Std., Wax, No. 

td. 1.25 

New York & Pa. 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 

Cut, Fey., No. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.5026.75 

Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308........1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.25 

Wax, Fcy., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

No. 10 


No. 
Std., cut, No. 303 
No. 10 


FLoripA 


Ex. NO. BOB... 1. 35 
10 7. 
Std. 
No. 10 


Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut,. No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9. 4 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.3 
No. 10 7.75- 00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 6.50- 
Wax, ae Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 


Ex. “Sta, 1.65 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
TEXAS 
Fey.,; Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 
7 


10 
No. 6.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 30B.......00...0.0000 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
N.W. & Cat. BLUE LAKES 
No. 10.50 
Ext. ‘st. 1.30 
No. 10 7.35 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 
No. 


Small, Ne, 1.50 
No. 10 — 

Medium, No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 


Mip-Wrst 
Gr. No. 303 
Small, No. 1. 65 


Mel. No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9,00 
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BEETS 
Ay Cut, Diced, 
-95-1.00 
"Sliced, No. 303....... 
Midwest, Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 0 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 
No. 10 6.50 
Fancy, Diced, 
1,00-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5,25 
No. 10 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., DOB 1.20-1.40 
No. 8.25-9.00 
Sed. 
8.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. No. 393.. 
No. 7.50 
C.S., Gold., No. 3038....1.20-1.30 
10 00-8.50 
oO. 7.00-7.50 
1.05-1.10 
oO. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 .9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.40 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 
1 sv., No. 303 

2 sv., 8 oz 

2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 


No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 303 
fast SWEETS 
oy Pod Run, No. 303 


-1.35-1.40 

8.00 
1.20-1.30 
7.50 


Mipwest ALASKAS 
2.60-2.65 
. 10 13.75 
2.25-2.30 


No. 8.50-9.00 


Ex. Std., 4 No. 308........ 


Std., Ung., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 


PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%........6 1. 46-1. 50 


East, Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... 1,00-1.10 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 4,.50-4.60 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 3038........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey.. 1.15 
1.70 
5.50 
No. : 
TOMATOES 
ATES 
1.35-1.50 
2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1 
1.27%4-1.30 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, I*cy., No. 1......... 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
-97%4-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
No. 2} 2.45 


TOMATO CATSUP 


10 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 
No. 10 


1.50-1.65 
100-10. 00 
10.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., ey., 96/6 oz. 7.00-7.20 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., beys., 1.06, No. 803..1.45-1.50 
No, 2! 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid- West, Key. 1.045, 
2 1.90-1.95 
7.25 


10 
Ma, 1.045, Now 1.16 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
1.20 


Calif. 
No. 


1.5 
No. 9.00-9 
APPLES (East) 
Sl., 10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.60 
No. 10 12.75 


3.15 


No. 10. 20 
Fey., ‘Wh. Peeled, No. 3.60 
No. lu 12.75 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) 
No. 10 (nom.). 15.50 
No. 10 15. 
14,00-14, 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 3038 2.10-2.15 
3.30-3.40 


No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 3.15-3.30 
No. 10 11.50-11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-3.05 
No. 10.25-10.50 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.85-10.00 
Std.. No. 303 — 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9 15-9. 50 
Elber ta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3. =" 50 
No. 10 2.25 
Choice, 2% 85 
11.20 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
3.95 
14.00-14,25 
Choice NS: 2.271%4- ry 
4 
No 2.07% -2.12% 
No. 3.00-3.20 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........csccee 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 1.57% 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 


JUICES 


APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 
46 oz, tin 2.50-' 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.05 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 97% 
46 oz. 2.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 
46 
TOMAT 
46 


MidWest, Fey., No. 2 
46 
No. 

Calif., INO. 1.10 

2.85 


4.60-4,75 


SALMON-— Per CAsE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 32.00-3.4.00 
21.00-23.00 
Red, No. 1T 29.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 
rt Tall, No. 1 23.00-21.00 


Camm, Tall, No. 1 


SARDINES—Per CAsE 


1 
No. 1 
Maine, 4 Oil 


Pack 5 oz. 


TUNA— Per Case 
Key., White Meat, 
Iey., Light Meat, 

Chunks 
Grated 
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- 
Ozarks, Std., No. 
25 
1.50 East, Fey., No. 10.... 
Ex. Std., 2 sv.. No. 80 
Std., 3 sv., NO. 85-140 
& 
| 
4 BV., NO. 808 4001.45 
Fey., 3 NO. 7001.75 


